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says, "without speaking of his testament, is as if one should write the 
life of Jesus and say nothing of the institution of the eucharist." The 
argument from silence breaks down in this case, as in so many others. 

In favor of the story are the facts that it comes into the field 
very early, that it seems to be assumed as a background of well-known 
truth by those biographers who do not relate it, and that it fits the 
temper of St. Francis, of Pope Honorius III., and of the age to which 
it belongs. 

Both the volumes are printed on the finest paper and from faultless 
types. The matter is arranged in that perfect order for which the 
French are distinguished, and with such differences of type and wide 
spacing as render it easily intelligible. It is a delight to read such 
books, and Sabatier is fortunate to be able to furnish them to the stu- 
dents of history, as even a wide sale would hardly repay him. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



History of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher 
Hurst. 2 vols. New York : Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
xxvi + 957; xxvi + 949. $5 each. 

In 1851 Dr. H. B. Smith could truthfully write: 

As a people we are more deficient in historical training than in almost 
any other wants of scientific research. We live in an earnest and tumultuous 
present, looking into a vague future, and comparatively cut off from the pro- 
lific past which is still the mother of us all Americans love the 

abstractions of political theories and of theology better than we do the con- 
crete realities of history History is to us the driest of studies, and the 

history of the church the driest of the dry — a collection of bare names and 
facts and lifeless dates. 

But now this is no longer true. A half-century has worked a revo- 
lution. We are wide awake to the fundamental position that history 
holds in all the great disciplines that together make up the world's 
thought and progress. Americans are making their share of contribu- 
tions to the historical methods that prevail. A college without a chair 
of history is a back number, and in many cases the necessity for 
division in the department has been met. 

Church history has not fallen behind, and has to show such works 
as have come from the pens of Fisher, Newman, Lea, Schaff, and Dr. 
Hurst. 
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These two volumes, aggregating nineteen hundred pages, cover the 
entire history of the church. They come in the " Biblical and Theo- 
logical Library," which started under the editorial management of 
Bishop Hurst and the late Dr. Crooks. "While the doctrinal spirit of 
the separate works was pledged to be in harmony with the accepted 
standards of the Methodist Episcopal church, it was promised that the 
aim should be to make the entire library acceptable to Christians of 
all evangelical churches." 

The book is adapted to the wants of those who would like consid- 
erably more than a mere outline, but who have not the time to devote 
to volumes which deal with short periods at great length. It aims to be 
critical and scientific, and yet to win the appreciation of all intelligent 
people who can understand plain English. The reader will be 
impressed constantly with the breadth and sympathy of Dr. Hurst's 
views, although he does not hesitate to express his own views clearly 
and forcibly. All the important sects and the various religious 
denominations receive their share of attention. In general he does not 
feel very kindly toward the Anabaptists — regarding them as extreme 
revolutionists at an extremely critical point in the Reformation. In 
this he appears to have been considerably influenced by Moeller's great 
work on the Reformation. But Moeller admits that there is still much 
need for investigation of the Anabaptists. 

One of the best features of the work is its bibliographies, which 
are representative of all points of view and selected with rare judg- 
ment. 

His introduction is full of suggestion. It shows the central posi- 
tion of church history in general history, and the relations of church 
history to general literature. As the author's conception is carried out 
in his narrative, we do not believe that any reader will think it is dry. 
His chapter on "The Literary Development of Church History" will 
be peculiarly suggestive and helpful, especially to beginners. It con- 
sists of a rapid but pointed survey of historiography from Hegesippus 
to Neander, and then on into the closing decade of the century. 

These volumes are the mature fruit of the author's long literary and 
theological activity. Students will remember, for example, his History 
of Rationalism, which appeared many years ago, and his translation of 
Hagenbach's Christianity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Thus equipped in many departments of thought, he is able to take up 
the entire vast and complicated subject and give to each division 
about its right proportion. We could wish that the chapter on " The 
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Period of Rationalism" had been considerably extended — giving 
much more space to Ernesti, Semler, Lessing, and the Wolfenbuttel 
Fragments. We regret this the more because of the present prominence 
of this side of the subject, and because of Dr. Hurst's peculiar ability 
to deal with it. 

He reaches the end of his long and arduous, but delightful, under- 
taking, having treated judicially and sympathetically the various mani- 
festations of Christian life and thought. He appreciates to the full all 
that has been accomplished, and looks with perfect confidence and 
composure into the future. The critical storms through which the 
Bible and the church have passed during the century just closed do 
not disturb him in the least. He sees in it all a movement which has 
secured to the church a firmer foundation, a better understanding, and 
a closer fellowship among reverent and progressive scholars, and a 
greater feeling of certainty regarding the fundamentals among intelli- 
gent Christians everywhere. Today he is sure that Professor Robertson 
Smith would not be removed from his professorship of Hebrew at 
Aberdeen. Indeed, we are settling down to the fact that there is still 
much of truth to be discovered, and that our safety in the future 
depends upon our discovering and appropriating it. 

The church of the future will put more emphasis on life, and less 
on doctrines. After all, the supreme test is to be found in the fruits we 
bear in good and useful lives. 

The church of the future, too, will seek for union where it can be 
had without prejudice to truth or to effective service. This is seen in 
the tendency for all Methodists to come under the one title of the 
Methodist church, as is now the case in Canada, and other denomina- 
tions are moving in the same direction. The basis for church union 
voted in 1886 by the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is as follows : 

(1) The Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith. (2) The Apostles' Creed 
as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the statement of Christian 
belief. (3) The two sacraments, baptism and the Lord's Supper. (4) The 
historic episcopate. 

But the fourth provision was an insurmountable obstacle. 

Here the matter rests. It is evident that the reunion of Protestant 
Christendom, if it comes to pass, must be around Christ and not around the 
episcopate. History has demonstrated that. But the love of God in the 
hearts of believers and their union in Christ must eventually lead to a mani- 
festation of that union in relation to one another. One hundred and fifty 
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independent sects is not an ideal representation of the Christian brotherhood. 
The problem of Christian union faces the church of the twentieth century. 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 

From Apostle to Priest : A Study of Early Church Organiza- 
tion. By James W. Falconer. New York: Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xi + 292. $1.75. 

This volume is made up of lectures delivered in Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Our author first ably discusses " Form and 
Spirit." He then shows that Christ founded the church, and gave to 
it a ministry and the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Under the apostles the organization was developed as exigencies arose. 
Two classes of permanent officers appeared, bishops or elders and 
deacons. The evidence is quite decisive that in apostolic times the words 
"bishop" and "elder" designated the same officer. The term "elder," 
however, may point especially to the office, while "bishop," episco- 
pos, designates the principal duty of the office. In the New Testament 
there is no basis for the modern, diocesan bishop. All attempts to 
show that James, the Lord's brother, and Timothy and Titus were 
types of the modern bishop have failed. In the apostolic fathers there 
is no trace of a bishop that as an officer outranks an elder, except in 
Ignatius, who belongs to the first half of the second century. Even 
then the outranking bishop was not diocesan, but was confined in his 
duties to a single congregation. But in Carthage, during the first half 
of the third century, under the lead of Cyprian, the modern bishop at 
last emerges, and with him also comes sacerdotalism. The doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of believers began to vanish from the minds 
of men, and bishops became the channels through which penitents 
approached God. Thus we are led from apostle to priest. 

Our author holds that all New Testament churches, both in Jewish 
and Greek communities, were of the same type; but that no type of 
church government is of divine origin. Communities of believers are 
at liberty to form such governments for themselves as, in their judg- 
ment, are most expedient. And the character of the government which 
they may choose will usually be largely determined by the nature of 
the civil government under which they may chance to be. Still, we 
cannot forget that the apostolic churches, formed under the imperial 
government of Rome, were pure democracies, and continued to be 
such until there was a sad decline in their piety. Moreover, may not 



